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1. INTRODUCTION 


The 4th technological revolution and 
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ABSTRACT 
This paper presents the results of qualitative study aimed to explore 
the relationship between the perception of behaviors that support people 
development, core coaching competences and values supporting them, and 
wisdom-related values. Our hypothesis was that the reflection on empowering 
behaviors focuses managers’ attention on wisdom-related values that are very 
close to the core values of coaching and therefore facilitate their progress 
towards wisdom-related performance. Sample consisted of 306 managers 
(N = 306) interviewed in 28 groups (N = 28) within leadership development 
programs in Russia, Ukraine and France from 2008 to 2016. We used the 
open-ended questions method and qualitative content analysis. The results 
showed high homogeneity of responses and high degree compatibility 
between behaviors quoted by respondents and the International Coach 
Federation core competences. In the second part of the study the responses 
were analyzed from the point of view of beliefs and values that can support 
desired developmentally focused / coaching behaviors, and compared the 
outcome with the existing concepts of wisdom. The study confirmed that 
the professional training in coaching leads to the cumulative development 
of wisdom (wisdom-related values, wisdom-related knowledge, wisdom- 
related performance) because the core of the system of coaching values 
fundamentally coincide with wisdom-related values. 
© 2016 IJCRSEE. All rights reserved. 


centered on academic knowledge, traditional 
teacher-student model of education, with value 
and focus on collecting knowledge, is getting 


structural crises bring new challenges both 
for organizations and leaders. Fast and un- 
predictable changes in life and business en- 
vironment raise the demand for emotionally 
balanced and creative leadership, and have 
impact on the shifts in educational paradigm 
and people management. 


Traditional paradigm of education, 
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replaced by developmental paradigm with the 
idea of transforming experience and/or envi- 
ronment (Klarin, 2016b, Bard and Soderqvist, 
2002). Another relevant trend that affects edu- 
cational paradigm is related with the need to 
distinguish relevant information from insig- 
nificant in the huge and daily multiplying flow 
of data (Saganenko, 2001). The idea of indi- 
vidual knowledge is also far more often than 
ever challenged by collective thinking idea. 
In past decades development of lead- 
ers implied enough time to experience differ- 
ent situations and learn from them. Modern 
time requires high speed for reactions and 
decisions that prevents leaders from obtaining 
natural wisdom by conventional means. The 
profession of coach emerged as the reaction 
on the need to faster peoples’ maturation: “... 
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the highest purpose for coaching in troubled 
times must be to make the leader’s implicit 
wisdom resources more explicit and to help 
them shape those resources into a personal 
‘compass’ to make wise decisions in the ser- 
vice of acommon good” (Klarin, 2015). 

It is also highly relevant that nowadays 
the need for life-long learning is combined 
with the need for very fast learning. On top 
of that in many situations where learning is 
involved, there are no patterns of experience 
ready to be presented, explained, or taught. 
The idea of taking long time to adapt pieces of 
experience for educational transfer often be- 
comes obsolete (Klarin, 2015). 

Here come new individual and collec- 
tive knowledge generative practices such as 
coaching, facilitation, and moderation that 
emerged comparatively recently, and already 
became professional activities and favorable 
skills for leaders. 

Among generative practices coaching is 
a professionally guided practice that models 
the key competences of people who empower 
the growth and development of other people, 
inspire cooperation and accelerate the prog- 
ress from reactivity to proactivity, and practi- 
cal wisdom. 

The goal of this study was to explore a 
relationship of perception of behaviors that 
support people development and core coach- 
ing competences, and to find out what are the 
values that support such behavior. 

The objectives were: 

1) to find out if the wisdom related be- 
haviors appear during the experience reflec- 
tion done by managers; 

2) to classify the outcome of this field 
work applying content analysis; 

3) to discover the relation between the 
major development supporting behaviors with 
the ICF core competences content and wis- 
domrelated values. 

Thus, this was a qualitative study rather 
than a statistically based quantitively based re- 
search. 


2. MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Who can be a good role model for leader 
or the new reality? Of course, the first idea that 
comes to data driven and knowledge oriented 
mind is to dive deep into the reading the ar- 
ticles, books and whitepapers. 

Experientially focused developmental 
paradigm inspired us to ask directly those who 
experience working with many people and 


various leaders daily, percept their behavior 
and its impact on them, who can reflect on the 
best experience in this area, and then utilize 
the live learning gathered to transform their 
own behavior as managers and leaders. 

Our hypothesis was that the reflection 
on empowering behaviors focuses managers’ 
attention on wisdom related values that are 
very close to the core values of coaching and 
therefore facilitate their progress towards wis- 
dom related performance. 

Inspired by P. Webb saying “...wisdom- 
related knowledge may be latent in people un- 
til activated by wisdom task...” (Saganenko, 
2001) we decided to check if leadership and 
coaching skills training for managers based 
on authority and wisdom concepts can lead 
to the focus on wisdom related behavior and 
performance, wise knowledge and values, and 
therefore stimulate the cumulative develop- 
ment of wise behavior in the communication 
and people development. 

Since 2008 within the corporate lead- 
ership development programs for the top 
and middle management we regularly asked 
the leaders do the reflective analysis related 
to their experience of empowering authority. 
There were 28 groups with total number of 
306 participants observed in Russia, Ukraine 
and France. 

The participants working in the groups 
of 7-14 people were asked to meditate briefly 
on the following question and share the in- 
sights: “Please recall the person or several 
people who you have perceived and currently 
perceive as the authority for you, those with 
whom you have reached the top results in your 
professional activities and personal achieve- 
ments. Recall, what exactly these people did 
or do, that supports your fast growth both per- 
sonally and professionally”. The summary list 
generated by the group was used as the ref- 
erence point for further selfassessment and 
ideas list for the individual development plan. 

The material collected was processed 
applying qualitative open-ended questions 
method (Mayring, 2000) and further quali- 
tative content analysis (Banicki, 2009). 

As a result of this study, we discovered 
the explicit correlation of the data received 
with two interrelated domains: coaching com- 
petences and the concept of wisdom. 


3. RESULTS 


Our first discovery was that results re- 
ceived in each group have been highly ho- 
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mogeneous irrespective of industry (FMCG, 
banking, heavy industry and mixed groups 
observed) and the age of respondents. 

There was a clear list of behaviors that 
come regularly within all the groups and 
among those 30 behaviors of empowering au- 
thority people 25 items were compatible with 
the coaching core competences developed by 
the International Coach Federation (ICF). 

Here is the list of these behaviors 
grouped in alignment with the competences. 
We quote the most often wording that respon- 
dents used describing the behaviors. 

The first significant group of behaviors 
was compatible with the competence 3 — “Es- 
tablishing Trust and Intimacy with the Client 
— Ability to create a safe, supportive environ- 
ment that produces ongoing mutual respect 
and trust”. In the study, corresponding re- 
sponses included: 

1. Treat you as an equal, do not put 
themselves above another person. 

2. Walk the talk - their words are aligned 
with their actions. 

3. In case of failure they accept respon- 
sibility. 

4. Support me and the team in difficult/ 
critical situations. 

5. Notice when I feel bad, and support. 

It is important to mention that all the 
11 competences have the detailed explana- 
tion and markers that either sounded very 
similar or could be perceived as rephrasing to 
the words used by the respondents while they 
explain what they mean when they name cer- 
tain behavior. E.g. for item 4 participant said: 
“She knew that it was difficult task for me and 
many times encouraged me to relax and fo- 
cus on what I can learn doing this. She said 
that the only one who doesn’t make mistakes 
is the one who never does anything”, — com- 
pare with: coach “Provides ongoing support 
for and champions new behaviors and actions, 
including those involving risktaking and fear 
of failure”. 

The second big group was compatible 
with the competence 4 — “Coaching Pres- 
ence — Ability to be fully conscious and create 
spontaneous relationship with the client, em- 
ploying a style that is open, flexible and con- 
fident’’. In the study, corresponding responses 
included: 

6. Not afraid to say that they do not 
know something, keen to learn. 

7. Try new working methods with cu- 
riosity. 

8. Have a good sense of humor. 

9. Know how to laugh at themselves. 
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10. Keep calm and reasonable in criti- 
cal situations and help others to cool down. 

Comparing them with details of coach 
expected behaviors for this competence we 
found the impressive similarity in wording: 
“Is open to not knowing and takes risks”, 
“Confidently shifts perspectives and experi- 
ments with new possibilities for own action”, 
“Sees many ways to work with the client and 
chooses in the moment what is most effec- 
tive”, “Uses humor effectively to create light- 
ness and energy”, “Demonstrates confidence 
in working with strong emotions and can self- 
manage and not be overpowered or enmeshed 
by client’s emotions”. 

The third relevant group referred to be- 
haviors linked with competence 5: - “Active 
Listening — Ability to focus completely on 
what the client is saying and is not saying, to 
understand the meaning of what is said in the 
context of the client’s desires, and to support 
client self-expression”. In the study, corre- 
sponding responses included: 

11. Know how to listen. 

12. Don’t like to give advice and ready 
solutions, but instead they force me to think 
on my own. 

13. Carefully analyze situations and 
mistakes. 

14. Do not accuse, but help me to under- 
stand the situation, if something goes wrong. 

While leader “Does not accuse, but help 
me understand the situation, if something goes 
wrong” (item 14), coach “Allows the client to 
vent or “clear” the situation without judgment 
or attachment in order to move on to next 
steps”, “Summarizes, paraphrases, reiterates, 
mirrors back what client has said to ensure 
clarity and understanding”, and “Encourages, 
accepts, explores and reinforces the client’s 
expression of feelings, perceptions, concerns, 
beliefs, suggestions, etc.” 

The fourth group was compatible with 
competence 7: “Direct Communication — Abil- 
ity to communicate effectively during coach- 
ing sessions, and to use language that has the 
greatest positive impact on the client’. In the 
study, corresponding responses included: 

15. Give feedback personally and not in 
public. 

16. Explain the logic of their actions. 

17. Explain their decisions. 

This competence requires coach “Is 
clear, articulate and direct in sharing and pro- 
viding feedback”, “Reframes and articulates 
to help the client understand from another 
perspective what he/she wants or is uncertain 
about”, “Clearly states coaching objectives, 
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meeting agenda, and purpose of techniques or 
exercises”. 

The fifth group was found out to be re- 
lated with the competence 9 — “Designing Ac- 
tions — Ability to create with the client oppor- 
tunities for ongoing learning, during coaching 
and in work/life situations, and for taking 
new actions that will most effectively lead to 
agreed upon coaching results”. In the study, 
corresponding responses included: 

18. Entrust me interesting and difficult 
tasks. 

19. Notice my successes and progress. 

20. Rejoice when I succeed. 

The sixth group was compatible with 
competence 8 — “Creating Awareness — Ability 
to integrate and accurately evaluate multiple 
sources of information and to make interpreta- 
tions that help the client to gain awareness and 
thereby achieve agreed upon results”. In the 
study, corresponding responses included: 

21. Allow me to learn from my own ex- 
perience. 

22. Explain why it is important to do 
something. 

There were also single answers were 
compatible with other competences. It was 
interesting for us that these competences are 
usually perceived as most typical for coach- 
ing when new clients describe it. 

Competence 6 — “Powerful Question- 
ing — Ability to ask questions that reveal the 
information needed for maximum benefit to 
the coaching relationship and the client”. In 
the study, corresponding responses included: 

23. Ask tough questions that help in 
looking at the situation from different angles. 

Competence 10 — “Planning and Goal 
Setting — Ability to develop and maintain an 
effective coaching plan with the client’. In the 
study, corresponding responses included: 

24. Help in setting up clear goals and 
objectives. 

Competence 11 — “Managing Progress 
and Accountability — Ability to hold atten- 
tion on what is important for the client, and 
to leave responsibility with the client to take 
action”. In the study, corresponding responses 
included: 

25. Do not perceive mistakes as a dis- 
aster and help to fix them. 

Two other groups of the behaviors that 
do not correlate with coaching competences 
can be viewed as traditional educators’ be- 
haviors. In the study, corresponding responses 
included: 

26. Have wide experience and gener- 
ously share it. 


27. Generously share information. 

28. Explain what you did wrong and 
help to understand how to act differently. 

And team leader’s behaviors. In the 
study, corresponding responses included: 

29. Being team leaders they do not arro- 
gate the results in case of success, they share it 
with the team and emphasize the contribution 
of each team member. 

30. Act equitably. 

It was also interesting for us that the 
word “wisdom” appeared rarely per se but 
most of the behaviors could be attributed as 
wisdom related behaviors based on all exist- 
ing models of wisdom (Kunzmann and Baltes, 
2005; Stacke, 2001). 

The analysis clearly confirmed that be- 
haviors that can be attributed as coaching 
related, being perceived without coaching 
framework, when it is demonstrated regu- 
larly, is perceived as supporting people in 
their learning and development, and creating 
the atmosphere that helps them overcome the 
frustration linked to difficult tasks, uncertain- 
ty and challenges, and switch to focused and 
more creative working mood. 


4. DISCUSSION 


This impact of coaching culture on the 
atmosphere and performance in the organi- 
zation serves as a trigger for increasing im- 
plementation of coaching and growing in- 
vestment into developing coaching culture in 
organizations (Clutterbuck and Megginson, 
2006, Baltes and Smith, 1990). In the cor- 
porate environment, the predominant task of 
coaching is leadership development, and the 
proportion of these cases is growing steadily. 

In the second part of our study we an- 
alyzed the responses from the point of view of 
beliefs and values that can support desired de- 
velopmentally focused / coaching behaviors, 
and compared the outcome with the existing 
concepts of wisdom (Kunzmann and Baltes, 
2005; Sternberg, 1998; Brugman, 2006). 

Although wisdom is often perceived 
as the product of age, currently wisdom is 
far more often perceived as emerging in the 
course of learning from life (Sternberg, 1998). 

Our choice of wisdom as a core con- 
cept was motivated by the growing interest to 
tacit knowledge underling wisdom as a basis 
for high and sustainable efficiency in turbulent 
times (Sternberg, 1998; Choukhno, 2009; Kla- 
rin, 2016a, Klarin, 2015). 

The domain of wisdom covers both in- 
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telligence and personality. It is also clearly 
related to adult development and the trans- 
formation of beliefs and values as a result of 
reflection on life events and relevant expe- 
rience. Most of the researches exploring the 
domain of wisdom paid high attention to the 
values that shape the wise behavior. 

Analyzing our data, we found 6 key 
beliefs related to such values that help lead- 
ers apply developmental and educational ap- 
proach in their day-by-day practice: 

1. Every situation provides learning op- 
portunity. 

2. Supporting development every day is 
good for both people and organization. 

3. Empowerment stimulates, rewards 
and pays back as people become more pro- 
active. 

4. People are equal; although we can 
play different roles all people deserve respect- 
ful communication. 

5. Awareness and feedback matter and 
help in achieving top results. 

6. Work itself can be an inspiration; peo- 
ple are most productive when they are happy 
and can enjoy what they are doing. 

This list we found coherent with the core 
values for coaching (Buber, 1958) that are the 
following: 

Awareness; 

Proactive life attitude (in a solution of 
personal, professional, and business objec- 
tives); 

Responsibility; 

Reflexivity and understanding of the 
performance; 

Co-learning attitude (Subject to Sub- 
ject, Vs. Subject to Object attitude); 

Dialogue based; 

Non-prescriptive interaction. 

A defining characteristic of coaching as 
a profession is its focus on developing human 
potential and resources for better decision 
making and improving the quality of action. 
This requires global shift of perception of 
other person as an ‘Object’ for development 
to building communication with the person as 
the ‘Subject’ — equally knowledgeable and re- 
sponsible person (Klarin, 2014; Webb 2008). 

The importance of Subject-to-Subject 
approach in stimulating wisdom related be- 
havior was unexpectedly confirmed by the 
fact that 50% of responses received during our 
study had focus on 3 competences: Establish- 
ing Trust and Intimacy, Coaching Presence and 
Active Listening, which help coach create and 
support Subject-to-Subject dialogue where 
knowledge and values of client are respected 
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and activated for further transformation. 

Following P. Webb (Kunzmann, Baltes, 
2005) we concentrated our attention on sev- 
eral approaches to wisdom, which have major 
relevance to coaching: 

1. Wisdom as a system of expert knowl- 
edge in Berlin wisdom paradigm (Ardelt, 
2004). 

2. Wisdom as a property of a person not 
reduced to expertise (Sternberg, 2005). 

3. Wisdom as interaction between per- 
son, task and situation — wisdom, intelli- 
gence, and creativity, synthesized (WICS) 
(Kilburg, 2000). 

4. Wisdom as a ‘mapping’ process 
(Baltes and Smith, 1990). 

Within the Berlin wisdom paradigm, 
which includes five criteria we found a solid 
basis to our research. Here are these criteria: 

1. Rich factual knowledge (possession 
of ‘an extensive data base about life matters’), 

2. Rich contextual knowledge (a rep- 
ertoire of mental procedures (or heuristics) 
used to select, order, and manipulate the in- 
formation in the data base and to use it for the 
purposes of decision making and action plan- 
ning), 

3. Life span contextualism (relating 
knowledge to ‘the many themes and contexts 
of human life’, and ‘their interpretations and 
cultural variations’), 

4. Value relativism and tolerance (re- 
lating to ‘acknowledgement of individual and 
cultural differences’), 

5. Recognition and management of un- 
certainty (relating to ‘knowledge about the 
limits of knowledge and the uncertainties of 
the world’ (Webb, 2008). 

As for wisdom in leadership, the defi- 
nition suggested by P. Webb includes the fol- 
lowing components: (a) the application of the 
five wisdom criteria of the Berlin wisdom 
paradigm, drawing from tacit knowledge and 
personality characteristics (cognitive, reflec- 
tive and affective), (b) through the acknowI- 
edgement of core values, (c) balancing the 
interests of self, stakeholders and the organi- 
zational community, (d) by adapting, shaping 
or selecting appropriate responses, (e) in order 
to achieve a sustainable good (Webb, 2008). 

The present study shows that relativism 
and tolerance combined with recognition and 
management of uncertainty based on wise val- 
ues helps leaders, coaches and coachcompe- 
tent young managers behave reasonably and 
make wise decisions under pressure. 

This study shows that rich factual and 
contextual knowledge together with life span 
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contextualism correlated with educator’s be- 
haviors is perceived and accepted by young 
managers supported by coaching Subject to 
Subject attitude. 


5. CONCLUSIONS 


This study leads to the conclusion that 
the wisdom-related knowledge and wisdom- 
related performance are based on wisdom- 
related values that can be comprehended by 
reflection on role models and applying the 
learning via modeling correlating behaviors. 

As the managers are trained in value- 
rooted coaching behaviors, they compare and 
transform their perception of their routine and 
environment, and develop wiser and more ma- 
ture attitude towards life and other people. 

Such core competences as Coaching 
Presence, Creating Trust and Intimacy, and 
Active Listening being based on wisdom re- 
lated knowledge allow leaders treat people as 
equal, smart, able and responsible, and open 
trigger access to tacit knowledge. 

It means that we can consider and em- 
ploy coaching wider than just a technology for 
improving performance but as a wisdom em- 
powering approach that supports and expands 
developmental paradigm of the new era. 

Using significant wisdom-related com- 
ponents shared in coaching and leadership ap- 
proach we can make it a cultural tool, a tool 
that will make the wisdom of the present a 
widely shared legacy of the new generations. 
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